Ecologicai Modeis 


Let me begin with e confession. When I was invited to give this 
lecture ~ in November 1968 - it occurred to me eat once that my knowledge 
of Sir James Frazer's Life and works left much to be desired. It was 
based largely on a nazy recollection of the contents of The Golden Bough; 
in an abridged version, I hasten to add, since you may recell that the 
third edition of that remarkable and truly monumental work runs to twelve 
substantial volumes. Some research was clearly indicated, partly to 
satisfy my curiosity about one of the founding fathers of British Social 
Anthropology and partly to discover whether or not the subject I had in 
_ mind for this lecture could, without undue violence, be regarded as 
‘appropriate to an occasion commemarating Frazer's verticular contribution 


to scholarship. 


My brief investigation at least satisfied my curiosity on one voint = 
Frazer's connection with Liverpool. He was Professor of Social Anthropology 
here from 1907 to 8, the only academic appointment he accented outside 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he occupied a Fellowship for over sixty 
years - from 1879 until his death in 1941. JI have not, unfortunately been 
able to discover very much about his stey here, although something may be 
inferred from the corment of one of his biographers:- "Frazer's one venture 
outside the libraries was in ae teaching position at Liverpool University, 
where he was appointed Professor of Social Anthropology. He resigned after 


one year, convinced that he <hoald never have lef the Library." 


More significantly for our purvoses this evening, I discovered further 
while my subject metter can not really be seen as directly or obviously 
related to Frazer's work, my general approach is at least consistent with 
his and night have met with his approvel. Frazer was, it seens, never very 
interested in theory per se, including his own. In the third edition of 
The Golden Bough, he remarks ".... it is the fate of theories to be weshed 
away see. and I am not so presumptuous as to exnect or desire for mine 
an exemption from the common lot. I hold them all very lightly and have 
used them chiefly as convenient neegs on which to hang my collection of 
facts.” Again in a letter to Sir Baldwin Spencer, the great field worker 
of Central Australia, he wrote "Works such as yours .... will have a 
permanent value. Pooks like mine, merely speculative, will be sunerseded 
sooner or later (the sooner the better for the sake of truth) by better 
inductions based on fuller knowledge; books like yours, conteining records 
of observations, will never be superseded.” Now, whatever one thinks of 
this point of view ~ and it is perhaps at least over-simple - there can be 
no doubt of its influence on British Social Anthropology, strengthened as 


it was by Frazer's immense reputation as a scholar. As Melinowski pnointed 
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out it was a major factor in directing anthropologists towards what Leach 
calls "impeccably detailed historical ethnographies of particular peoples”. 
Social Anthropology in the country is still unequivocally empirical: to 
quote Leach again - "The essential core of social anthropology is field 
work = the understanding of a way of life of a single particular people.” 

I see myself as following firmly in this tradition: my brief examination 
of models is not so much a "pure™ exercise in conceptualization or theory 
building, but rather an attempt to examine certain vroblens that arise 
directly out of the analysis of field meterial. I propose to begin with a 
short exemination of statements made concerning the nature of different 
kinds of models and their properties: then to look at two examples of models 
used by ethnographers, of a "down to earth” kind, and finally to analyse cer- 


tain problems raised by the comparison of the two examples. 


Wheat is a model? It is, or can be, epvarently, a great many things. 
SKilling argues that a model can be a theory, ea law, e hypothesis, a 
structured idea, a role, a relation, an equation, or a synthesis of data. 
The term has also been used as synonymous with scientific method, explan- 
ation, a rule, and any description of phenomena in mathematical terms. 
There are, moreover, many kiads of models - mathematical, theoretical, 
explanatory, iconic, analogue, symbolic, qualitative, quantitative, generative, 
mechanical, descrintive etc. etc. It is, then, not surprising that some 
scholars, for example Brodbeck, Black or Braithwaite become somewhat short- 
tempered when they examine the confused use of the word. We shell do 
little more than note that this confusion exists: our concern is of? a 
different kind, neatly summed up by Kaplan when he says:=- 

"Models are undeniably beautiful and a man may justly 

be proud. to be seen in their company. But they may 

have their hidden vices. The question is, efter all, not 

ouly whether they are good to look at, but whether we 

ean live happily with them.” 

For our purposes we can take the definition of a model given by 
David Willer:- 

"A model is a conceptualization of a group of phenomene, 

constructed by means of 2 rationale, where the ultimate 

purpose is to furnish the terms and relations, the prop- 

ositions, of a formal system, which, if validated, becomes 

theory." 

Now itswill be at once clear that e number of things follow from this 
definition, First, that 'model' and 'theory' are analytically distinct: 
com on. - ° 2 
there hac beer a great deal of Roma Lae the sccial selences from using 
model as a term to describe e formal or quasi-formal theory. Second, that 
a model provides a grouping of concepts which correspond to parts of a 
specific range or type of empiricil phenomena. Third, that the group of 
concepts which a model vrovides refers only to part, not all, of the 


phenomena for which the model is intended. "Models are never exheustive, 
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never descriptive of all aspects of the phenomena.” (Willer). Fourth, 
that the “rationale” which allows a model to be constructed is the basic 
idea, the fundamental viewpoint that gives the model its particular 
structure and also furnishes the model with what Willer terms "the 
mechanism" = thet is, it allows us to think of the model in terms of 


pDrocesSse 
ES 


. These properties are, as we shall see, important for what follows later. 
Bere ive may take stock briefly, we see that a mode} must be something more 
than a form of abstraction (as in, say, a straightforward system of class- 
ification) and that its value lies not in proof of validity or of truth « 
since it cannot be used for that purpose - but in its usefulness in 
suggesting relationships whith cen be tested. Models are descrintive, but 


their primary purpose is explanatory and interpretive. 


So much for a necesserily brief definition of models in general. 
Ecoicgical models are simply one class or category of model, being those 
concerned with ecological relationships, that is + followins the common 
anthropological usage ~ relationships between a community or croup and its 
en-iroment, broadly defined. Ecclorcy, or nore perticularly humen ecology, 

is a major topic in itself with its own set of preblems which I do not 
propose to discuss: for our purposes 2 vroed definition is sufficient and 
we need note only that my use of the term ecological is not intended to. 
imply any necessary connection with human or social ecolocy as it has 
develoved in the United States, particularly in Chicago, or with a number 
of geographical studies so described, Indeed my reason for concentrating 
on this class of model arises solely from the fact that my own researches = 


on family farming in rural England,is one of the examples I wish to enalyse 


and this happans to be concerned with ecological relationships. (I do not, 
however, wish to inply that the ecological models I am concerned with are 
of no interest or relevance to geographers. I am quite clear in my ow 
mind that they are. Indeed, models in general appear to be one of the 
more fashionable areas of interest in the seographiceal world at present - 
as evidenced ye recent large volume on the subject. But, as we shall see 
shortly, the problems that I wish to discuss are not - ag yet et least - 
over which geographers have perceived as being a major yart of their con- 
cerns. ) 


So much then for general remakks by way of introduction and the 
provision of a general framework. Let us now vroceed to a more direct and 
detailed examination, by means of a comperison of two case studies es 
examples. Both deal with the same theme, viz. man~lané reletionshins as 
they are found among family fermers in, respectively, County Clare and North 


Devon. 


h, 


The small farmers of the west of Ireland were studied in the classic 
ex brilliant investigation of C.M. Arensberg in the 1930's. <A central 
theme of his analysis is the relationship between family and land which is 
seen as being in a state of equilibrium - "The balance, which we can see 
Odjectively, is to him a deep personal intuition." This balance is main- 
tained (from one generation to another) through time by means of ea system 
of inheritance, which Arensberg delineates as follows. There is only one 
heir to the family farm, chosen by the father and head o? the family unit 
before his retirement. The old man “makes over” the farm to his son at the 
time of the son's marriage. There is no firm rule es to which son inherits, 
sometimes it is eldest, sometimes youngest. Marriege, which Arensberg 
sees as a "structural hinge” is crucial to the transition from one generation 
to another for it marks a double change in status (whereby 'the lad' 
becones ‘the man of the house’ and ‘the man of the house’ retires to the ‘West 
Room’ and gives up his euthority): and it also marks the errivel of a 
deughter in law and her dowry, which enables the family heed in turn to 
dower 2 daughter and to help in compensating eny non-inheriting sons who, 
as the Irish say so graphically, "must travel". Clearly here is an arrange- 
ment which, in a community of farmers, implies differential rewards, is a 
potential source of discontent and conflict, (“Why should he get the farm?") 
and which therefore requires to be validated and pervetuated by reference 
to some principle. Thus inheritance in County Clare is seen to. be a method 
of "keeping the name on the lend". A particular femily group has a lasting, 
elmost mystical, association with a particuler farm. In an economy of 
email farmers "the name on the land” excludes the possibility of joint 
or partible inheritance ané@ the subdivision of the family holding, and 
simulteneously makes it essential that there is one man to take over the 
farm. Children, and especially male children, are much desired; hence the 
childless woman who remarked bitterly “The men wants children just as much 
as the woman. He is afraid others will tell him he is no good if he hasn't 
any. Children ere the curse of the country, especially if you haven't 
got any.” 


Where there is no son to inherit, but a daughter, then the young man 
who marries her - "the soncin-law going in', must bring with him a much 
larger fortune to overcome the anomalies of the situation and to compensate 
the family for the loss cf their name on the land. If e couvle are 
unfortunate enough to be childless, then the name on the land is preserved 
by the bringing in of a nephew, neice or even grandchild. Arensberg 
describes such devices as "makeshifts at best” and "social detours, ways 
past the obstacles of adverse circumstance and bad luck." Last, but not 
least, there is the interesting and significant case of the young widow. 
She is regarded as holding the lend in trust for a brother, or son of her 
dead husband or her father. "She cannot alienate it from the petrilineal 


Se 


line to which it belongs” or if she should remarry her second husband or 
his children are, graphically, "strangers to the land". The rightful heir, 
whose name is on the land can, in due time turn them out. 


Here then is a system of inheritance, capable of maintaining a stable 
equilibrium between family and land, which covers all the common cor- 
tingencies in 2 simple, perhaps strikingly simple, fashion. Three additional 
points need to be made here: (i) the absence of alienation of lend by 
sale, ise. the use of lend as a market commodity (ii) the fact that 
Arensberg illustrates his account by vivid case studies, but does not attempt 
any qualification or statistical analysis (iii) the strorg emphasis that 
Arensberg gives to "rural values", to 'custom' to norms and sentiments - 
"The whole of this movement takes place within a frame of human sentiments, 
ambitions and desires.” The significance of these three points we shall see 


' later. 


Now the questions that one might ask of this example from our ventege 
“point aret- Is Arensberg's eccourt of the inheritance system a model? 

Is it an ecological medel? Is it ea model of em inheritance system or of 

@ system of values? Whose model is it? Is it Arensberg's or the Irish 
farmers'? What is the rationele (= mechenism} thet gives it its structure? 
Is it reasonable to ask if the model "works"? These and related auestions 
must also be asked of the second example and cen be considered more profite 
ably by comparing the two examples, but they are reheersed here to remind 


us of the uses to which the empiricel meterials will be put. 


The second example is drawn from my own study of Ashvorthy in North 
Devon. This provides e convenient comparison and contrast because much of 
my investigation was concerned with examining the same relationship, between 
family ané land,which occupied Arensberg in the West of Irelend some thirty 
years earlier. There are a number of important differences that strike one 
at onee, In Ashworthy the transmission of a farm from one reneration to 
another is a rether complex procedure, within which the instance of the 
farmer who retires and conveys the farm to 2 son who thereby inherits and 
assumes control of the enterprise at the same time, is merely the simplest 
type case, Another is where a farmer dies while in control of the farm and 
@ son or daughter inherits, Thirdly, there is the vartnership agreement 
between e farmer and one or more of his sons. When the farmer dies or 
retires, occupation and possibly ownership is vested in the other partner 
or partners. Much more common, however, are those cases in which control, 
with its significant change in status, and inheritance are clearly separated. 
Here control of the farm passes to the inheriting son when the farmer 
retares or dies, but the son mey not inherit the farm until both parents are 
dead, since it is customary in Ashworthy, es in muck of England, for a 


farmer to leave his farm to his widow during her life-time or until she 
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remarries. Since women tend anyway to outlive men, this implies a pause 
between taking control and inheriting. 

Those variants are found, of course, on owner occupier farms; the only 
kind found in County Clare: in Ashworthy there are also tenant farms, 
where vossession normally passes from father to child on death or retire- 
ment, but where inheritence of land in the strict legal sense does not 
occur. Moreover, further complexities arise from the fact that not only 
ere the assumptions of control and inheritance quite separate but also 
merriage of the heir may take place quite independently of those two 


events. 


In short, the transition from generation to generation, so neat, so 
compressed, or so central in Treland, is a much more fragvented ane proe 


tracted affair in Ashworthy, and may there commonly take ten years or more. 


There are other significant differences. Sales of land are common in 
Ashworthy, not merely o? farms, but of perts of farms end individual fields. 
Unlike Irelané, here 2 farm is not a fixed entity, but one which may change 
in size and shepe several times in the course of one generation. There ney 
be changes too in the occupation of farms, since farm families frequently 
move from one hol@ing to another. There is, then no “name on the land", 
no binding link between a particuler family end a specific tract, but simply 


@ more generalized attachment to lend and to ferming as a way of life. 


Nevertheless it is, of course, true of Ashworthy - as o? County Clare - 
that weys have been developed of ensuring the continuity of family farming, 
of maintaining an equilibrium between family and land. Here the guiding 
princinle, the ratime’ is thet a farmer shoulé set up all his sons as 
farners in their own right. One son inherits the home farm, the others ere 
found farms in the locality. Clearly such an aim is logically incompatible 
with "the name on the land’ which if it overated fully and perfectly would 
make it impossible for farms to become availeble for non-inheriting sons. 
There is indeed ea further inconsistency within the constellation of values 
held by the Ashworthy farmers. On the one hand they believe, like femily 
farmers in many parts of the world, that the ideal family farm is one that 
ean be handed on to the next generation: it need not necessarily be the 
farm they began their working lives on, but the transmission of a farm to 
the heir is still the ideal. There should, therefore, be a son to inherit 
for every farm, so that there is a conflict between this ideal of family 
continuity and the desire to ensure thet all sons become farmers in their 


own right. 


This conflict is resolved by the fect thet the farm family is not a 


perfect instrument for the unfaltering maintenance of biological continuity 
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which is essential to the notion of one son for every farm (and for that 
matter lies at the core of an ideal Bname on the land".) Some families 
have only daughters, others ere childless, some children die young, some 
heirs do not marry; moreover, some sons leave farming by choice, others 


become bankrupt, some sell their farms to outsiders of one kind or another. 


This is, of course, possible in the absence of a principle such as 
"the name on the land” because it is not perceived as necessary to bring 


in 2 Kinsman where there is no son to inherit a narticular tract of land. 


Thus in Ashworthy continuity is achieved by exploiting the failure of 
individual farmers to ensure the existence of an heir eble and willing to 
continue in the way of life. In this wey holdings become evaileble for sale 
or rent to non-inheriting sons. There is, in short, a dual flexibility in 
the relationship between family and land: families die out and are replaced 
by others, new families are created as non-inheriting sons begin farming on 
their own account, "old families” continue where son succeeds father: the 
lend, in the shepe of farms, while remaining more or less fixed in total, 
shows chenges in the pattern, disposition, ownership and occupation of 


holdings. 


The patterns described here can be and are exemplified by ‘apt 
illustrations' of the kind found in Arensberg's account, but in addition it 
was em integral and necessary vart of my investigetion to quantify a great 
deal of the field meterial. I do not propose to analyse this naterial in 
detail: simply to observe that, for example, the fact that between 1900 
ané 1960 in Ashworthy 48 sons succeeded their fathers as occupiers, 12 
daughters did so, 1k: widows, 2 other kindred, 2 non releteé persons, with 
18 instances of different form of joint succession, im essential to the 
putting together of my account of the Devon parish. No attempt could be 
made to quantify all the relevant variables to furnish something approaching 
a mathematical model = a point I shall weturn to later. 


Now this simplified account of the relationship between family and 
lend in Ashworthy can be subjected to the same questions that were asked of 
Arensberg's account of County Clere earlier. Is it a model? Whose model 
is it? What is its rationale? etc. etc. And we are now in a position to 
ask such questions of the two case examples simulteneously end in a com= 
paretive way < which in turn will, I hope, bring to light certain points 


regarding models in generel. 


The first question one must ask is straight forward and need not detain 
us, Are the respective “accounts” (neutral word used deliberately) models? 
Answer yes, in terms of the definitior adopted here, which we recall is 


"eee a conceptualization of a group of phenomena, constructed by means of 


2 rationale, where the ultimete purpose is to furnish the terms and relations, 
the propositions, of a formal systen, which, if validated, becomes theory." 
Ts each an ecological model? Well, obviously yes, in the generel sense that 
each is concerned with the relationship between the community of farmers and 
their vhysical envizonment, >but in a more varticular sense e simificant 
difference must be noted. Arensberg's model, as I unéerstand it, is concerned 
with netterns of behaviour, with values, with norngé + you will recall his 
emphesis (mentioned earlier) upon the “frame of human sentiments, ambitions 
and desires" - rather than with accwmulated instances of real life behaviour. 
If it is an ecological model, it is elso simultaneously a normative model. 

In the Abhworthy example, on the other hand, norms and values are simply two 
of a larger number of commonents. The immortance of the difference between 


them - which is considerable, I shall return to later. 


Whose model is it? Here we need to refer to the distinction, familiar 
to sociologists and anthropologists, but less so, I believe, to ceographers 
and economists, between acto: 's$ models and observe:''s models - 2 distinction 
which, at first sight, might appear as obvious and straigntforverd. Put 
very crudely the actor's model refers to how "the people themselves” say it 
is, believe it is, say it works, and the observer's model refers to the 
anthrovologist's account of “how it is", or "Low it works". For example, a 
primitive people verforming a rain-making ceremony concentualize it as a 
series of ritual nerformances, following certain esteblished rules end eustoms, 
designed to bring about sunernatural intervention, which in turr brings rain. 
If it rains, the ceremony is simultaneously justified and validated. "It 
rained because we verformed the ceremony.” If it does not rain, then it is 
clear to the actors that the ceremony wes not correctly performed. for one 
reason or another. "It hes not reined beceuse we have not merformed the 
ceremony in the right way" - and when one does, it rains. The anthropologist's 
model, in contrast, separate out the falling of rain, expleining it in terms 
of Western meteorology by reference to depression, occlusions and the like, 
or st best assuming such an explanation, and therefore throwing the emvhasis 
elsewhere, perbavs by verceiving the ceremony as one of a group of rituals 
designed to bring about social solidarity or as a neans of dealing with 


natural phenomena not within human control. 


One can see the distinction easily enough, perheps tco easily. Looking 
more closely, we see thet the actors’ medel may have attached to it a 
Singular or plural avostrophe. The farmer who gave Arensberg 2 long eccount 
of the matchmaking, quoted vertatin, was in a sense providing an ector's 
model, The principle of “the name of the land", occurring again and again 
in informants’ conversation is an elemert in the actors! model, which is 
an aggregate (undefined for our purposes) of individuel actor's models, It 
is, of course, the anthropologist - the observer - who "nuts together" the 


actor's model in a consistent and intelligible form. It is therefore 
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possible to distinguish analyticelly between an actor's model, the actors’ 
model and the observer's account of the actors’ model, although, of course, 
the three may coincide in fact. The important distinction between the first 
or rational procedures of selection, arrangement and emphasis to make the 
modéel cleerly intellisible or to make its structure more apparent, procedures 
which make it comparable to the observer's model and, incidentally, closer to 


the model envisaged in our definition. 


The actors model, sinsular or plural, is perhavs better thought of as a 
rational or quaSi = rational descrintion which normally requires some form of 
external stimulpus to become conscious. Most descriptions of this kind (i.e. 
most actor's models, therefore,( are unconscious since they are not, as it 
were, "required” by the demands made on the individual by the dey-to-day 
exigencies of social life. For example, it seems to me highly likely thet 
the individual Irish farmer havine to choose, say, between Seamus and 
Petrick as heir is more likely to be influenced in his choice by their 
respective skills as farmers, their quick-wittedness, their ability to strike 
a good bargain and so on, considered in an intuitive and largely unsystematic 
way over c period of tine, than ty reference to a model of inheritance 
orgenizeé in equilibrium terms. However, the same man, if asked by the 
anthropologists to deseribe what hanpens when a son takes over the family 
holdine will produce the normative (conscious) model, as he verceives it, 
influenced no doubt by his own experience of life. (This seens, incidentally, 
to be consistent with what Winch hes to say about hebit in the context of 
rule following, but thet is a line of thought I do not have time to explore, 
unfortunetely.)} 


To remain with ectors' models for a while: let us briefly vursue this 
further distinction between conscious and unconscious models. This was first 
made, I believe, by the American anthrovologist Franz Boas, but developed 
much more significently by Lévi-Strauss, who argues that (1) models may be 
conscious models, “which are usually know as norms, ere by definition very 
poor ones, Since they are not intended to exnlain the nhenomena but to 
perpetuate them” (3) - and not entirely consistent with (2) - thet a enlture's 

“home mede models" "might wrove to be accurate, or at least to provide some 
insight into the structure of the vhenomena: after all, each cwlture has its 
own theoreticions whose contributions deserve the same attention as that 
which the anthropologist gives to colleacues." The vurnose of these models 


is, apparently, to “interpret” the raw phenomena of social life. 


These interesting notions are used by Hilary Hammond in a recent article 
to argue that Arensberg's account is essentially the actor's conscious model, 
which is designed prinerily to nerpetrate the social structure, but which also, 


incidentally, happens to be sufficiently accurate to allow its use to explain 
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the nature of this continuity to the actors. In these senses, she claims, 
the model "works". Now it seems to me thet Miss Hammond and Professor Lévi- 
Streuss have between them raised far more questions than they answer. What 
exactly is the force of saying that a model may be conscious or uncorscious 
without this difference affecting its neture? If a model is very poor, too 
poor and ineccurate to allow its use as an explanation, how does it operate 
to perpetuate the social structure? What are the mechanisms which deal with 
such a discontinuity? How does one establish that 2 model works? The 
answers lie, I suggest, in the exanination of the degree of fit between the 
model and its individual components on the one hend and the detailed 
ethnogravhic evidence on the other. A high degree of fit might indicate, for 
example, a remarkable sense of sociological self-awareness on the rart of 
the actors. <A pronounced lack of fit suggests issues of a fundamental 
sociological kind concerning the relationship between systems of values and 


regularities in social behaviour. 


If we now look at Ashworthy we see, first, that it is 2 (conscious) 
observer's model. Zven in the simplified form summarized in this lecture it 
is too complex and requires too many relatively inaccessible items of data to 
be available as an actor's model. The components in the model, normative, 
demographic, economic, environmental, relational etc., embrace categories which 
the farmers of Ashworthy do not perceive to be directly related, for example 
to price of land and farm family size or the "agricultural ladder” ty which 
anbitious men improve their social and economic status, and preferred patterns 
of male impartible inheritance. The individual farmer's unconscious "model" 
of "what happens” and the normative conscious model centred on the ideel of 
finding ferms for all sons ere components of the observer's model. Now it 
seems to me further that an essential property of this kind of model is that 
it "works" and that it is necessary to demonstrate how it works. The demon- 
stration may not de complete, for like all ferms of sociological validation, 
there is no absolute or final statement. It is not sufficient to essume that 
it works simply because it has persisted through time, which even if true, is 
hardly interesting. 


The demonstration of how it works, that is the mechanisna of the model to 
use Willer's phrase, is achieved by = number of procedures which act to 
support and reinforce each other. The first is to ensure that the component 
varts of the model are logically related in a structure. However, while this 
is essential, it should not become an end in itself. Arensberg's model is 


largely so striking anc so persuasive because of its simplicity and neatness, 


There are no loose ends and the perts of the structure fit tosether like an 
expensive watch. It has the seme kind of appeal as an elegant mathematical 
proof. The trouble is that life is seldom like that! Second, it must meet 
the requirement, specified earlier, thet the grouping o? concepts must 


correspond to parts of a specific ranze or type of empirical phenomena, One 
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way to achieve this is by quantification, the exoression of the regularities 
of the empirical data in statistical or mathematical terms. Unless one does 
this, one may fall prey to false emphasis in relationships without any means 
of testing the soundness of one's model-building. How do we know, for 
exemple, that the illustrations which Arensberg gives to support his analysis 
of the pattern of inheritance are not unique, rare, idiosyncratic and entirely 
unrepresentative? Could it be that for every farm inherited by a son there 
are ten subject to the "makeshift" vractices of a "son-in-law going in" or 

& nephew or grandchild taking over? It could, because Arensberz's model is 


neither quantitetive (even in part) nor concerned with material conditions. 


(These First two procedures may be more directly related than anpears 
at first sight. During my first piece of field work in Gosforth in Cumberland 
I was imoressed very early in the field work by those farmers whose families 
hed oceunied the same farms for very long periods of time, often well back 
into the 16th century, and whose v2ssionate attachment to a particuler tract 
of land seemed a very striking illustration of the name on the lend. These 
farmers of “the old standards” were admired and held in hich esteem in 
Gosforth, or since it is an achievement to produce an unbroken line of heirs 
for so long, I was led into seeing farm continuity in Cosforth es exemplifying 
avery stable scociel structure. Sut I neglected to count them. When I did 
this, over ten years later, I discovered that less than one in eight of the 
farmers were “old standards”, whereas considerably over half had been on 


their farms for less than ten years.) 


One further point about quantification needs to be made. Most, if not 
all, anthrevolopical field studies cannot be dealt with as completely closed 
social systems and therefore quantification can only provide vartieal valide 
ation or analysis that are suggestive. This was certainly true of Ashworthy, 
which is, of course, simply a fragment of a very much larger whole. My 
vosition is then, somewhere about helf way between Mills and Lazarsfeld in the 
delightful, if pointed, fantasy conversation which Maurice Stein has invented. 
In this Mills reads out to Lazarsfeld the first sentence of his book The 
Sociological Imagination: "Nowadays men often feel that their private lives 
are a series of tzaps.” Lazars%eldé immediately replies, "Now many men, which 
men, how lone have they felt this wey, woich aspects of their vFivate lives 
bother them, do their public lives bother them, when do they feel free rather 
than trapped, what kinds of traps do they experience, ete. etc. etc.?” 
Stein goes on "If Mills succumbed, the two of them would have to anply to the 
National Institute of Mental Health for a million dollar sreant to check out and 
elaborate that first sentence. They would neec a:staPf of hundreds and when 
finished they would have written Americans View their Mental Health rather 
than The Sociological Imeginstion, nrovided that they finished at all, and 
puovided that either of them cared enough at the end to bother writing anything.” 
Stein is here making a force?ul point about whet he sees as the compelling, 


almost obsessive logic of the survey approach, but it is euually true, at 
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leas€ in anthropology, that a complete refusal to measure any regularities in 


social behaviour has similerly unfortunate results. 


The third vrocedure can be summed um as good ethnosranky - the rigorous 
collection of detailed field material. The better the ethnograpny the better 
the model, since all the empirical data muszc "fit", and the wider the range 
the data cover the more comprehensive too must be the model if it is an 


adequate one. 


One final point needs to be made and then I shall atternt to sum up. 

% is that Levi-Strauss is surely right when he argues thet bias or error in 
the actors’ model are "nart of the facts under study and probably rank among 
the most sisnificant ones.” From this point of view the observer's model 
serves 28 & means of relating the actors’ model to empirical reality; while 
an awareness of error or bies in the ector's model may remind the observer 
thet, being himself human and social, his own model is not immune from 
external influences. There are indeed interesting comparisons which can be 
made between the obvserver*s model and different varieties of an actor's 
eonscious model since, es Barbera Ward has nointed out, an actor can be seen 
+o »ossess three tynes of model:~ {a} the "internal observer's m-del" i.e. 

a model of the socio-cultural arranzenents of sub-groups within the society 
to which he belongs other than his own; (6) his “home-made” or "immediate" 
model, that is his owm sub-group's model of its own socio-cultural systen, 
and {c) his. sub-group's version of what they believe the "true" society's 
model to be, ; "the believedein traditional” model or the "ideological" 


model, The first of these is obviously something like an observer's model. 


In this lecture I have attempted to analyse some of the more interesting 
and important aspects of the descrintive and exnlanatory models used by 
anthropologists, choosing ecological models for largely personal reasons, 
but alss because they allow interesting comparisons with those used by 
geogravhers ~ the academic discipline which was my former home, but which 
in fact I lett before sepgravhers ever started talking about models. I am 
fairly sure, having read a reasonable sample of the recent zeozravhical 
literature on model construction, thet I left just in time. I have 
deliberately avoided anv Giscussion of whet we may call the uses of nodels, 
entirely for reasons of time, although we may recall that in the definition 
I have adentead it is made quite exnlicit that model building is logically 
prior to theory building. In this sense I see models as “renerative™, 
to use Frederick Barth's term, and not merely heyristic, although, of course, 
they do have that quality. 


In my stress on the necessity for the model to corresnond to empirical 


reality, I ally myself with Willer and others, and with Barth who argues that 


ad 


the logical operations used to generate forms through models "should mirror 
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ectual, empirical processes whihh can be identified in the reality which is 
being analysed". By the same token I do not find myself in agreement with 
Leach or others who develop tonolosical models that may follow tonical 
procedures which may divorce the model from the reali world. Tow it seens 

to me that what this view of models reflects is in fact one's view of 
sociology and anthropology as disciplines. If one sees them concerned with 
the study of logical relationshiss between the ideas held dy sub-grouns 
within a society or between societies, then clearly one's motel will be 
broadly “idealistic” as in the case with L&vi Streuss. 77, on the other 
haad, one views these disciplines as concerned solely with observable and 
possibly quantifiable social behaviour in 2 material enviroment, then one’s 
model will be “"realistic™ and will attempt to replicate wnet is “out there™. 
If, however, thirdly, one believes that the best sociology and anthrovology 
come from velieving that social behaviour must be examined with reference to 
its meaning, then one’s models will attempt to reflect this vosition and 
contain components drawn which relate beliefs to noms - to social releation= 


shins - to the natural environment. 


That kind of model is not only =- as Kaplan has it - "undeniably 
beautiful” - but also can be lived with, not merely as e bundle of ideas or 


a mechanically verfect robot, but 2 humen being. 


